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execution that was not always evident in his acting, especially
when, as in the case of Pygmalion, he had to impersonate a sort
of man he had never mot and of whom ho had no conception,
He tried hard to induce me to lot him play the dustman instead
of the Miltonic professor of phonetics ;   and when he resigned
himself to his unnatural task, ho sot to work to make this dis-
agreeable and incredible person sympaihdio in the character of
a lover, for which I had loft so lit.tlo room that he was quite
baffled until he lit on the happy thought of throwing flowers to
Eliza in the very brief interval botwoon the end of the play and
the fall of the curtain.     If ho had not boon so amusing, so
ingenious, and so entirely woll-intontionod he would have driven
me crazy.   As it was, he made rno fool like his grandfather,   I
should add that he never bore tho slightest malice lor my air of
making the best of a bad Job.    A low clays bo fore his death,
when he was incredibly young and sanguine, and made me feel
hopelessly old and grumpy,  ho  was   discussing a revival of
Pygmalion as  if it promised  to bo  a  renewal of the most
delightful experience of our lives,    Tho only reproach he ever
addressed   to   me   was   for not coming to   Pygmalion  every
night, which  he  thought   the   natural   duty   of   an author,
I promised to come on the   hundredth night,  adding rather
unkindly that this was  equivalent  to not; corning at all   The
hundredth night, however, was   reached  and  survived; and
I redeemed my promise, only to find that he had contributed to
my second act a stroke of comic business so outrageously irre-
levant that I solemnly cursed the whole enterprise, and bade
the delinquents farewell for ever.

The fact that Tree could do and be done by thus without
bloodshed, although he had all the sensitiveness of his profes-
sion, and all the unrestrained impulsiveness of a man who had
succeeded in placing himself above discipline from the beginning
of his adult life, shews that he was never quite unpardonable;
and. though this, to the world that knows nothing of the theatre,
may seem more of an apology than a tribute, those who know
the theatre best will understand its value. It has to be Con-
sidered, too, that the statement that he did nothing unpardonable
does not imply that he did nothing irreparable. Almost all tk
wrongs and errors of the West-End London theatre are like w